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AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN POLITICS 

The overflowing pen of Carlyle with its plethora of explosives 
and expletives is needed sorely when one attempts to tell of Aus- 
tro-Hungarian affairs. Onomatopoeia in phrase and sentence 
should symbolize the turbulent tricksterings which have been 
going on in Buda Pesth and Vienna during the past eighteen 
months. For such proceedings to be related in my prosaic prose 
seems most inappropriate, but I have yielded to solicitations and 
shall endeavor to the best of my ability to tell of those goings-on 
as they appeared to one who was in the comparatively near neigh- 
borhood. 

But to understand the drama — or rather comedy, for the con- 
clusion will be happy — which has been going on in Hungary 
since November, 1904, one needs a somewhat lengthy and dry 
survey of the relations between the Magyars and the Austrians 
during the preceeding centuries. How did it ever come to pass 
that before the prophecy about the lion and the lamb lying down 
together has been fulfilled, we have seen the Magyar and the 
Austrian attempting the feat ? To answer this, we need go back 
to those lurid days of the Turkish invasions, those days when 
hordes — what a suggestive and sickening sound has "hordes" — 
of infidels oozed out of Constantinople and swarmed across the 
Balkans, assailing in fury the eastern outposts of Christian civil- 
ization. Now, the defenders of these outposts were the ances- 
tors of our Hungarians, and wild was the life that they led, amid 
incessant alarms, "The Turks are coming." 

An independent, sturdy race were they, but it was more than 
their strength was equal to, this acting as bulwark and break- 
water for all Europe. Keep the Turks back, they could, but 
they could not do that and cultivate the soil and build cities at 
the same time; in other words, they must needs have somebody 
who would help them defend the land that some of their men 
might till the soil. Hence, when we read of those days in the 
sixteenth century, when the Moslem might was at its zenith, we 
find there the origin of the Austro-Hungarian empire. For by 
the Turks intimidated and terrorized these few valiant Hungari- 
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ans turned to Ferdinand I, King of Austria, Lord of the Tyrol, 
Duke of Carniola and Carinthia and Styria, and withal a mighty 
potentate, and offered him their crown. He was to have the do- 
minion over them, but they were to retain most of their ancient 
privileges; he and his heirs were to wear the crown of St. 
Stephen, but at the same time fell upon them the duty of spend- 
ing all their substance if need be to deliver the Magyars from the 
Turks. All this occurred in 1526. 

The dual alliance was the result, then, of the needs of an hour, 
and not of affinities of race or custom or anything else. And 
what prophet's pen was needed in 1526 to proclaim that when 
two nations amalgamate for temporary purposes eternal peace 
will not be theirs ? Moreover, these high contracting parties are 
quite antipodal and utterly unsuited by temperament to become 
brothers, so that in the beginning the Austro- Hungarian was a 
mes-alliance. 

We might in passing remember that the moment at which this 
great step was taken was synchronous with other colossal events. 
Luther was busy "fulminating fuliginously" against the sins 
of Rome, Henry VIII was commencing his notorious and uxori- 
ous career in England, and Charles V was presenting to the 
world the first and only case of Spanish splendor and supremacy. 

And so, four centuries ago, Hungary joined partnership with 
the Hapsburgs; and thereby hangs a tale, which from present 
indications seems to have reached its Jinis. The alliance once 
being consummated, and the Hapsburgs feeling confident that 
they could rule without reference to past obligations, there soon 
began a series of attempts by Austria to de-Magyarize the Mag- 
yars. 

To take a big leap in time, it was under that eccentric idealist, 
Joseph II, that these machinations reached their height. The 
point then was, that the institutions of Hungary were essentially 
and fundamentally feudal, while Joseph, their King, would con- 
vert the government into an up-to-date machine, run on the prin- 
ciples of the latest political economy. 1 But as was the fate of all 

1 In the light of the recent move of Franz Joseph to grant universal suff- 
rage in Hungary, this is historically interesting and suggestive. 
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the other estimable but premature plans of the impractible son of 
the supremely practical Maria Theresa, it came to naught. 

Time prohibits examining any other of the specific cases of 
friction between 1526 and the nineteenth century, so with this 
bare reference to the tension at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, let us take up the tale at the time when Metternich was 
beginning his remarkable career in Vienna. 

There arose at Buda Pesth, at the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century, a movement towards the magnifying of Magyar- 
dom, the aggrandizement of that pompous race, and the creation 
of a strong national Hungarian government. One of the first 
important acts was in 1832, when the Diet which met at that 
time demanded of their Austrian King a more complete Hunga- 
rian government, a longer residence of the King in the spacious 
halls of the Kiraly Palota at Buda, and the removal of the Diet's 
meeting place from the semi-Austrian Pressburg, down the Dan- 
ube into the heart of Hungary. They also demanded, — and this 
is memorable — the use of the Magyar tongue in all government 
affairs, in place of accustomed Latin. 

No revolution ever breaks from a cloudless sky. Revolution 
is but the effect of which evolution is the cause, and hence we 
can assign no special act as the beginning of the acute phase of 
the strife between these two contesting lands ; but for purposes 
of rhetoric we might take this date, 1832, as the firing of the first 
gun. The detonation of this gun, however, was not heard widely 
until there stepped upon the stage that fascinating and eloquent 
patriot, Louis Kossuth. He was a lawyer, secretary to one of 
the deputies, and began his campaign by founding the Pesti 
Hirlap, a Magyar political paper. Now it seems to be a sine 
qua non in Central Europe to the publication of papers dealing 
with politics, that the editors of such sheets should spend con- 
siderable time in jail. Kossuth was no exception to the rule, 
and made much mental hay while the sun of enforced inaction 
shone, and he emerged from his cell more determined and better 
prepared to lead the national movement. Loosely speaking, he 
sowed the seeds of dissension from 1838 to 1848, and as a result 
we find at the end of this period a widespread desire for Magyar 
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glorification, an undue desire for immensity and fame. Jingoism, 
Nationalism and Kossuthism became synonymous. 

Then came the great upheaval of 1848, when worthless Austria 
went to the dust before the divided and weakened forces of Hun- 
gary, (for Kossuth's theories had never yet held a majority of 
all the inhabitants of the land) so Austria turned to Russia the 
hated to help her. And then came the Vilagos defeat, whereat 
the hopes of Hungary were annihilated. But — and this is most 
weighty — before Vilagos, for a few most glorious days, Hungary 
had been her own mistress, and these had been enough to instill 
into the minds of multitudes an ineradicable longing for a free, 
unhampered government, free from the toils of deceitful Metter- 
nichs, free from the bullying of Vienna nobles, free and inde- 
pendent as God's wild winds. And when we see in the papers 
to-day references to the "status quo of '48," it refers to those 
few pre -Vilagos days. 

But Vilagos came and blew away those evanescent dreams and 
brought again the rule of gluttonish Germans. However, mat- 
ters moved not smoothly, for though whipped, much sting re- 
mained on the Magyar's tongue, and a chaotic condition arose 
which lasted until '67. We cannot follow the winding events of 
these two decades, so let us take up the story in '67. 

Two great statesmen are now to be seen upon the stage, Baron 
Beust, Austria's Premier, and Francis Deak, the leader of Hun- 
gary. A problem lay before these two men as follows : Given 
two unmixable acids, how mix them ? In other words, the rela- 
tions between these nations had become unbearable, ludicrously 
chaotic, intolerably strained. For the prosperity of each some 
new and feasible status must be contrived ; for appearance's sake, 
if for no other, an agreement must be reached by which Hun- 
garian aspirations and Austrian pride could be satisfied. And 
so these two magicians Beust and Deak, invented the Ausgleich 
of 1867, which is to-day the legal and constitutional relation be- 
tween the two peoples. 

A few words should be said in explanation of this "Compro- 
mise" or Ausgleich, because current histories as a rule, fail prop- 
erly to explain it. Austria-Hungary is composed of thirteen (bad 
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luck to begin on) different nationalities Germans, Slovenes, 
Czechs, in Western Austria, Poles and Ruthenians in Galicia 
and in Hungary we find Magyar and Croat, Saxon and Serb, rub- 
bing shoulders against Slovak and Szekler, Roumanian and Ital- 
ian. We should notice, then, that Austria's population is not 
half German, nor is Hungary's half composed of Magyars; and 
yet this Ausgleich was to be a working agreement whereby these 
two might rule the Empire in peace and amity. Naturally, what- 
ever one of these thirteen peoples wished would be resisted by a 
combine of the others, each caring only for its own advancement. 

But two forms of government were possible, a federation or a 
dualism. A federation meant one central government, say, for 
example, with its House of Representatives assembled at Vien- 
na. To this would come a certain number of representatives 
from each one of these peoples, for example, one hundred Ger- 
mans, seventy-five Magyars, fifty Bohemians, twenty Croats, 
etc., and out of this heterogeneous and motley mob would have 
to be formed a federal government. But 1867 was not a year of 
miracles, and Beust and Deak had no supernatural power. They 
could not form a non-explosive out of these ingredients. The 
other possibility remained ; which meant that the two bigger na- 
tions should form a partnership by which each could get the 
greatest possible benefit, and together they could rule the other 
smaller peoples as they pleased. If trouble arose in Transylva- 
nia, Hungary could call in the Austrians to help quiet matters, 
while Austria in turn could count on Hungarian police to subdue 
the just demands of dissatisfied Bohemians. 

Justice there was none in this dualistic plan; but it appealed 
to these Justices of the Peace who then ruled, and so emerged 
upon the page of History the Compromise of '67, by which Aus- 
tria and Hungary have tried to live ever since. It originated, 
then, first from selfishness on the part of the two contracting 
parties, and secondly it was an agreement into which relentless 
necessity drove them. Something had to be done, so they did 
this. Now remember, how we saw that the beginnings of the 
alliance were unnatural in 1526, and had never brought mutual 
understanding, and then add to that bad beginning this worse 
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re-beginning, and we shall not wonder at the never ceasing fric- 
tion which has existed ever since. 

The conditions of the Ausgleich are in brief: The reigning 
sovereign of the House of Hapsburg has the right to the throne 
of Hungary provided he will go down to Pesth and get crowned, 
a little ceremony which Joseph II endeavored to evade, and did 
so much to his regret. Though the person of the sovereign of 
the two States is the same, the States themselves are perfectly 
independent of each other, possessing each its own constitution, 
its legislative power, and its executive department for most 
branches of State affairs. There is, however, a close political 
connection through the identity of the sovereign and the com- 
munity of certain departments of State affairs. These depart- 
ments which they have in common are: 1, Foreign Affairs ; 2, 
Military and Naval Affairs; and, 3, Finances relating to com- 
mon affairs. Legislative power relating to common affairs is 
exercised by the Parliaments of both countries, but the voting of 
money to be applied to comon purposes and the control of the 
official acts of the Commerce Ministries belong to the so-called 
"Delegations." Of Delegations there are two, consisting each of 
sixty members, of whom twenty are chosen from each of the up- 
per Houses, and forty from each of the lower Houses of the re- 
spective kingdoms. These persons are appointed for one year, 
and meet independently of each other, their respective decisions 
being communicated in writing one to the other. If, after three 
such interchanges of decisions they should fail to agree (and 
power of agreement is far from being an attribute inherent in the 
Magyar), then the delegates meet together and without discus- 
sion, settle the matter by vote. There is much humor in that 
expression "without discussion," because it shows that it is not 
wisdom to allow debate between representatives of Austria and 
Hungary, experience having shown that discussion between a 
Magyar and a German speedily develops Magyar profanity and 
German blasphemy, followed by the hurlings of benches and 
chairs and the breaking of windows. A further and all import- 
ant part of the Compromise declares that this agreement must 
be renewed every ten years, a stipulation which emphasizes the 
temporary nature of the compact. 
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Such, in dry-as-dust summary, is the form of government cre- 
ated by Beust and Deak in '67. 

Now Kossuth and his compatriots decried this compromise 
with all the power they possessed. They had planned a free and 
independent government for their land and this accursed treaty 
put finance, foreign affairs, and matters military under a joint 
control which they saw meant Austrian domination in these all- 
powerful departments. "Why," cried Kossuth, "need these 
three be under Austrian control?" and then he went on to show 
how the Hungarians would never be content with such a make- 
shift, but would war on, and talk on, — perhaps their talking is 
more wearisome than their warring — until the relation between 
the two countries had been reduced to the so-called "Personal 
Union," i.e., no connection other than having the same person 
for Monarch. Thus there arose in Hungary two parties, the fol- 
lowers of Kossuth, independence theorists, who despised the 
Ausgleich and schemed its abrogation, and secondly the Deak 
crowd, who labored sedulously to make the shaky compromise 
avail. 

As in all matters political we can discern two fundamental 
principles, from which the varying sides and parties evolve, so 
in Hungary, out of these two basic theories — the one, Deak's 
co-operative, and the other Kossuth's competitive — arose the 
several platforms today published throughout the land. 

In the first government formed after this new treaty, Deak, 
high-minded and humble, refused to hold office, and the initial 
efforts at making this arrangement work fell on the shoulders of 
Count Julius Andrassy, the friend and follower of Deak. Be- 
hind him was a comfortable majority, held together by the adhe- 
sive power of attacks of discontented and downtrodden Rouma- 
nians, Slovaks, Croats and Kossuthites. As long as Andrassy 
held office, the Ausgleich worked with smoothness, but in his re- 
tirement in '71 corruption — that canker which eats the heart 
out of so many majorities — devastated the party, and stormy 
seas raged for three long years. But though the upholders of 
the Ausgleich were cast down at the end of this time, it received 
a new lease of life, by reason of the fact that the Magyars who 
had hitherto been allied with the Opposition, that is, the Kos- 
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suthites, under the stress of circumstances deserted their leader, 
made their obeisance to the Ausgleich, and gave to it the solid 
Magyar vote, a vote large enough to hold for many a day. This 
was a vital moment in Hungarian History! — the moment when 
large desertions from the standards of Kossuthian Independence 
and Personal Union theories seemed to have secured forever the 
stability of the Ausgleich. 

This new coalition formed a huge Magyar party, which, for 
purposes of convenience, not of logic, adopted the name of "Lib- 
erals." For though they were liberal in their provisions for 
things Hungarian, they were despotic in their dealings with all 
the petty nationalities. Tisza, Graf Kalman Tisza, was the lead- 
er of this new colossal combination, and under his efficient rule 
the Compromise worked smoothly fifteen years. He was Pre- 
mier from 1875 to 1890, during which time by the use of unlim- 
ited graft — ■ and Yankees are amateurs at the graft system com- 
pared with the bosses of Buda Pesth — backed by undeniable 
ability, the Liberal party was simply unassailable, and the Com- 
promise was easily renewed in 1877 and 1887. In fact, so secure 
did it seem then, that a conservative historian writing in 1896 
said, "the compact with Austria ... is almost universally 
accepted," and "the irreconcilables are fast disappearing." 2 

The events of the past year have shown how politics can nev- 
er be prophesied about, no matter how vast the majority. For 
now the phalanx which once backed up the Ausgleich has been 
split into a thousand pieces, and Tisza's days are done, and the 
Ausgleich 's days are likewise done, so far as men can see. 

But before beginning the present day events, we should bear 
in mind how for fifteen solid years Tisza held the old system up, 
backed by a large majority, and need we say, by large amounts 
of Austrian gold. From 1890 to 1903 a series of would-be poli- 
ticians held office, men with such break-jaw names as Szpary, 
and though in less vital matters they differed utterly from Tisza, 
yet they upheld the Ausgleich. It was under Banff y in 1897 
that the third renewal of the Compromise was necessary, and 

2 Lowell's " Government and Parties in Continental Europe," II, 161. 
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this was effected, though with much difficulty, 3 and the decade 
1897-1907 was begun with the sun shining most clearly. Wheth- 
er or not this curious treaty, which we have traced from its be- 
ginning in 1867 up to 1907, can be renewed in that coming year 
is the question to which we have now to address ourselves. 

Let us then take up the present situation. In November, 
1904, affairs in Hungary were as follows: There was a small In- 
dependence Party headed by Francis Kossuth, son of the great 
one of that ilk. This sect had for its watchword, "Personal 
Union only" — note that the party was ««//. There was next 
the party of that unreliable chameleon, Graf Apponyi, called the 
National Party, which we might describe as semi-Kossuthian, 
and there was in the third place the so-called Andrassy Party, 
led by the son of the first pilot of the Ship of Compromise. Just 
what this party stood for, Vienna newspapers were never able to 
ascertain, and as my chief source was their daily reports, I can- 
not diagnose Andrassy's complaint, for Andrassy complained 
incessantly. In general, however, we can say that he revered 
his father's memory and approved the Ausgleich, but was all 
aglow with discontent at the government's management of the 
franchise. 4 These three parties, Kossuth's, Apponyi's and An- 
drassy's, formed the opposition in Parliament, but it is of great 
importance that we note that only one-third, the Kossuthians, 
was out and out against the Compromise of '67. 

The majority or governing body were under the leadership of 
our old friend Tisza, whose followers were still called the Liber- 
al Party. Tisza, as we know, had been out of office since 1890, 
but had been recalled to the Premiership in November, 1903. 
From that time until November, 1904, he had been carrying on 
his old-time policy of retaining the status quo in International 
affairs, of accomplishing slight reforms in Hunagry, and of stav- 
ing off serious struggles with the lesser nationalities by a grant 
here and a big bribe there. 

3 As a matter of fact it was not consummated until 1898, a year's pettifog- 
ging by Austria having delayed it that long. 

1 It is probably his followers whom the Emperor hopes to detach from 
Kossuth by his latest scheme for universal suffrage. 
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But in the meantime the Parliamentary proceedings had sunk 
so low in the slough of unbridled blockade and dilatory tactics, 
that its sessions had become a blot upon the name of representa- 
tive government. The Premier made up his mind that though 
he could hold his office and put through all essential bills, yet he 
would tackle this unessential but all disgraceful problem. It 
was clearly a work of supererogation. The asses in the House 
of Representatives might bray all day for all he cared, so long as 
they would give him their votes on vital matters. You see, they 
brawled (as is ever the case) most vilely over petty politics, and 
yet backed Tisza and the Ansgleich valiantly. And so Tisza 
awaited an opportunity when he might reform the Rules of Or- 
der. Rules of Order! what in all debatedom brings about more 
border? Rules of Order! Are they not the first and last 
troubles of all assemblies of men ? But Tisza forgot this fact 
and put his hand in the hornet's nest. 

Unlimited debate was the foundation of the Orszagyttles, 
(which is Magyar for Parliament) and unlimited debate was the 
foundation principle of the opposition's method. 

There was a time, by the way, in Vienna, when the same plan 
was followed, and discontented Germans made up their minds to 
prevent Badeni, the Premier, from granting certain concessions 
to the Bohemians. But being in the minority their only way 
was by unending debate ; and records show, how one long-winded 
son of eloquence spoke without cessation for over twelve hours, 
coffee and stimulants being handed him as he stood on his ros- 
trum, which if he left, it would cost him his hearing; and if he 
lost that hearing his party would lose their campaign. And so 
he spoke amazingly, unendingly, and most astounding of all, the 
records note, he spoke without redundance ! 

Now such fecundity of formal speech filled far too many days 
in the hall of Hungarian representatives, and the Kossuthite ca- 
pacities for consuming useful time drove Tisza to despair. He 
therefore warned the House that unless they adopted more reas- 
onable methods he would be forced to use the might of his ma- 
jority to pass a guillotine law, which is the European term for 
a rule of order cutting short debate. Such unheard-of heresy 
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was this to the Magyar ears, so contrary to their custom of un- 
bridled eloquence (so-called), that all believed it to be naught 
but a biteless bark. "Tisza," said they, "will never dare so to 
insult our system." Warning having failed, the determined 
Premier slyly bided his time. 

Early in November, one Daniel laid a guillotine law before the 
House, and to the accompaniment of murderous threatenings 
and cyclonic denunciations, it was put through its first and sec- 
ond readings. Then at last came the fateful day, which all un- 
known was to revolutionize Hungary. On November 18th, 
Tisza announced that the Lex Daniel would be read for the third 
and last time. The announcement was met with a most tremen- 
dous uproar — an uproar quite unimaginable to us phlegmatic 
westerners — an uproar which was more than the word signifies 
to our minds, so let us say that it was an Hungarian uproar! — 
there you have the quintessence of hyperbole ! And yet it really 
was an Hungarian uproar. Cat-calls and howlings, oaths and 
insults, darings and defyings, with all the opposition on their 
feet, and their feet on chairs and benches. Meanwhile the ma- 
jority sat impotent. No voice could be heard in that whirlwind 
of hubbub. But Tisza knew his game, and suddenly announced 
in tones loud enough for legal purposes, but only audible to those 
immediately by him, "All in favor of the Lex Daniel will stand." 
Resourceful Tisza ! The howlers undone by their own howlings ! 
For in response to a signal, the Liberals stood up, and lo ! all in 
the house were standing. Tisza thereupon proclaimed that Lex 
Daniel had passed the house unanimously ! 

As mobs learn things but slowly, so it took time to repeat from 
man to man what had unknown to them transpired. But gradu- 
ally the news spread ; and as it did a roar of anger grew, until 
the previous turbulence seemed but child's play compared to the 
furious outcry which rent the building. But Tisza had played his 
trump and forthwith adjourned the House. 

The reassembling was set for mid-December ; the intervening 
days were ones of boisterous excitement ; the papers of the oppo- 
sition blustered most malignantly. Their editorials were parox- 
ysms of profane abuse, and the fates which they prophesied to 
be awaiting Tisza were ingenious in their hyperbole. Tisza 
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stood stolidly and declared that when the Parliament met debate 
should be carried on under the rulings of Lex Daniel, i.e., lim- 
ited debate. The opposition, headed, of course, by Kossuth, 
claimed that this was antagonistic to the immemorial customs 
of the land, and he was well within the truth in this assertion. 
So far, however, all was well. But soon ominous thunder clouds 
appeared in the offing, as members of factions heretofore favor- 
able to the Premier began to say, "Perhaps Tisza is a fine man, 
but Lex Daniel is a bad law. ' ' This, of course, was but the pre- 
lude to large desertions ; first, Apponyi became convinced that 
the Parliament without unlimited time for parleying would be no 
parliament, and his conviction meant the tersiversation of many 
with him ; next, to the amazement of all, Andrassy shook hands 
with Apponyi and declared he would not debate with a stop-watch 
over him. But still the doughty Tisza had a majority behind 
him, as he could count on the votes of forty Croatian deputies, 
who were glad enough to see their recent enemies in trouble. 

Finally the fateful day for reassembling came and the dele- 
gates poured into Buda Pesth, menacing with dire punishment 
any who dared try stem their holy flow of oratory. The united 
opposition sent a deputation to the Premier, asking him to com- 
promise, but he blankly and wisely refused, whereupon they laid 
their plans to prevent the Parliament assembling at all. 

On the day set for convening, early in the morning, the dis- 
gruntled representatives went to the Chamber. They went in 
the dark of the morning, because they feared that the majority 
might steal a march on them and proclaim Parliament opened 
before they could get there to prevent it. Their only hope, of 
course, was to employ unlawful means, and by noise and din 
make the opening ceremonies impossible. And so they entered 
the Chamber and took their seats while the Liberals were eating 
their breakfast. For some hours they had to sit awaiting the 
arrival of Tisza and his crew. At last he came, and began the 
formalities of an opening. But chestweights had been employed 
to strengthen the minority's arms, and cough-drops their throats, 
and they raised a yell which smothered the Premier's voice. 
The more Tisza gesticulated, so much the louder did his haters 
bang their desks and whirl their rattles and whistle and scream, 
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so that the Minister was routed, and forced to abandon the at- 
tempt. Out of the Hall he marched, enraged but helpless, fol- 
lowed by shrieks of derision. Being left with nobody to abuse, 
they began to abuse the furniture. Carpets were torn to shreds, 
benches and chairs shattered, cushions ripped open, in fact, in 
half an hour nothing but debris filled the once beautiful chamber. 
And then, childlike idiots that they were, covered with trophies 
of their chase, some with legs of chairs, some with pieces of 
cushions, some with strips of carpets, and some with bits of 
benches, they walked out in front of the building, formed a well- 
posed group, and had their photographs taken for the edification 
of generations to come. Is not that beyond comprehension! 
Anyone can see the picture in the London Graphic of that date. 

Horror ran through the self-respecting folk, but none the less, 
by fair or foul means, Kossuth and Andrassy and Apponyi had 
vowed a vow to the God of Oppositions, that no Parliament 
should be convened — and they had kept their vow. Tisza tried 
again several times, but each effort was more hopeless, as with 
practice the lungs of the rowdies grew mightier. 

Tisza then turned to threats, and said that if the opposition 
refused to allow Parliament to convene, he would dissolve them 
and appeal to the country. To which they replied, "You can't! 
for money is needed to carry on the Government, and this money 
can only be obtained by a Parliamentary vote. Either Parlia- 
ment must meet, repeal the Lex Daniel and then vote money to 
carry on the State affairs, or the State affairs will have to stop 
for want of funds to operate." But Tisza replied that in such a 
case the King can decree money for their carrying on. "What," 
cried Kossuth, "the King spend the People's money without 
Parliament's consent! Go study the English Bill of Rights, go 
study Constitutional History; Parliament alone can spend the 
people's money !" "Well and good," says Tisza, "but when 
Parliament has been elected by the people, and then refuses to 
convene, refuses to take advantage of their chance to vote the 
money, surely in such a case the King must take the law into 
his own hands," and followed by such an argument, he dissolved 
the Parliament, decreed money for the carrying on of the Gov- 
ernment, and appealed to the country to support him in his con- 
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tention that an elected Parliament must either assemble or lose 
their right to rule. A very neat and debatable point, you see. 

And so he appealed to the country, and far and wide, North, 
South, East and West, all said, Tisza will be returned by exact- 
ly the same majority (he had about one hundred, being backed 
by the Croats). I searched all the German and Austrian and 
English papers, and none ever dreamt of anything but a return- 
ing of the Liberals to power with the same majority, i.e., a na- 
tional decision that the Lex Daniel was justifiable, and the dis- 
solution legal. By Austrians and Magyars this dissolution was 
called an "ex lex zustand," because of the failure to vote moneys, 
and the dissolving of an unassembled body. 

Between January 3, and January 23, 1905, the contest waged 
with fierce mutual recriminations. Everywhere the opinion pre- 
vailed, — ■ "Tisza will win," but what will happen when he once 
again tries to enforce his Lex Daniel order of proceedings? 
You see, he might have employed the military originally and ex- 
pelled the unruly members, but he put off this precarious method 
until he had been returned by a consenting country. All Europe 
shuddered at the thought of bloodshed and open revolution, when 
the returned Tisza should enforce Lex Daniel by soldiers. 

And then came the calamitous and whirlwind elections on 
January 23. Miracle of miracles ! Wonder of wonders ! Tisza 
was overwhelmingly defeated, and Kossuth and Apponyi and 
Andrassy as allied forces returned in large majority. Kossuth 
received 163 deputies and Andrassy 23 and Apponyi controlled 
enough to bring the coalition's votes to 200, while the forces of 
Tisza were reduced to 152. In fact, out of the 413 delegates 
elected, the Anti-Lex Danielites could count on 230, which would 
leave the Liberals in a minority of 50. So nothing was left for 
Tisza but to resign — Tisza, the bosom friend of Austria's states- 
men, the man who had done more than any other to re-enforce 
the foundations of the Austro-Hungarian Empire ! The fall of 
this mighty one was big with possibilities. 

But not only was the Premier's fall most portentous; in the 
mean time a very ominous courtship had been proceeding. Kos- 
suth and the Personal Unionists had been a-wooing Andrassy and 

Apponyi. For some years Apponyi was known to have believed 
14 
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in a gradual and cautious relaxation of the Ausgleich, but he had 
ever been opposed to Kossuth's vehement hastiness ; on the other 
hand, Andrassy, son of his Deak-adoring, Ausgleich-upholding 
father, had ever been a loyal believer in the Compromise of '6j. 
Andrassy was counted on always to uphold Tisza on that point, 
and these two leaders had only joined hands with the opposition 
so far on the question of Lex Daniel. But in the tempestuous 
January of this year, whether in answer to the fulsome blandish- 
ments of Kossuth, or the entirely (we must admit) logical argu- 
ments of those who preached the "status quo of '48," or the pros- 
pect of power as leader of a grand united Anti-Austrian party — 
and this last is the highly probable motive — Andrassy to the 
astonishment of all the world, callously proclaimed that from 
henceforth he would fight side by side with Kossuth, nor cease 
till they had buried the Ausgleich. 

Time forbids telling of the great meeting in the Independent's 
Club at Buda Pesth, in January, when after speeches bristling 
with brotherly love and the draining of bumpers, Kossuth and 
Andrassy and Apponyi with arms entwined, stood up before the 
whole crowd and vowed a triumvirate for life devoted to the de- 
struction of the Austrian Alliance. 

We have brought our story down to February, 1905, and seen 
how out of Tisza' s experiment to reform the Rules of Order, 
arose a movement of world-wide influence ; how a majority in 
favor of the Ausgleich was annihilated, and old time adherents 
driven to the side of Kossuth ; so that this year entered its sec- 
ond quarter with a large majority who were solidly opposed to 
Austria. To be sure, Hungary stands committed to the Com- 
promise till the end of the decade 1 897-1907, but that later date 
is near at hand, and it seems hardly possible that another mighty 
bouleversement will occur, and that the deputies will renew the 
Compact of '67 in 1907. What then? We must, in this paper, 
decline to speculate; perhaps we may be so rash in another. 

In closing, we should tell of the fate of Lex Daniel and the 
events which have occurred since the January Waterloo of Tis- 
za. On the re-assembling of the Parliament, the Emperor ap- 
pointed Fejervary Prime Minister, and he, at the first sessions 
of the new Parliament presided over a meeting at which Lex 
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Daniel was unanimously repealed. "Behold how great a matter 
a little fire kindleth!" That simple stop-watch, stop-talk bill 
turned into a stop-Az(sgleick affair — and stop-AusgleicA means 
stop-Austro-Hungarian Empire. Behold how great then is the 
result accomplished! And why? The answer is simple; an 
Empire has been dissolved for all eternity, in order that some 
orators might talk a few more minutes than necessity demanded. 
Lex Daniel is dead, long live Rex Turgidity ! 

This hatchet having been buried, the new Premier endeavored 
to take up Tisza's policy and rule the land as if nothing had oc- 
curred. He tried to ignore the majority who now stood pledged 
to break the Austrian alliance ; he curiously thought that all 
would go on as in the days of Liberalism. But the opposition 
now formed a majority; that is to say, Fejervary was not from 
either the Kossuth, Andrassy or Apponyi groups, but was rath- 
er a Tiszaite who had not been in sympathy with Lex Daniel. 
Consequently, the minority could accomplish nothing further 
than formally open Parliament and obtain grants for the neces- 
sary expenses of the government. Beyond that the Premier was 
impotent, for the majority which opposed him, made alterative 
demands: either that he pass a law which made Magyar the lan- 
guage of command in the Hungarian army, or that the cabinet 
resign. A deadlock ensued, and the extraordinary scene of a 
minority ministry, helpless in the opposition's hands, became 
the laughing stock of Europe. At length, however, on Septem- 
ber 15, 1905, Fejervary and his friends gave in and gloomily re- 
tired. The King, on his part, announced that he wished to form 
a Cabinet from among the majority "on the basis of an accept- 
able programme." Acceptable programme! how could such a 
thing be found when the majority would have nothing less than 
Magyar vernacular for the army, while His Majesty would not 
even listen to such a suggestion. Interviews and audiences, par- 
leys and palavers followed fast and furious, but nothing resulted, 
as neither King or Hungarian majority would yield an inch. 

Driven at length to desperation the weary old Monarch has 
played a risky trump card. He knew that among the majority 
were many who would desert their leaders if only a bill for uni- 
versal suffrage could be introduced; in other words, they wanted 
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that more than Magyar words of command in the army. And so 
Franz Joseph has just re-appointed the minority leader, Fejer- 
vary, on a platform of universal suffrage, which will draw away 
enough votes from Kossuth and Andrassy and Apponyi to throw 
them once more into a minority — and there the matter stands 
to-day. 

As for the future, no one dare presage ; but the writer for one 
feels quite convinced that when 1907 comes the alliance begun 
in 1526 will breathe its last. 

Arthur R. Gray. 

The University of the South. 



